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SUSAN’S HOLIDAY; OR A DAY’S PLEASURE. 


RUDGE’S lame foot had long recovered its usual celerity ; 
though one of my own feet bad been severely twinged by a fit 
of the gout, early in the spring: but, as Susan had tenderly swathed 
it—in fleecy hosiery, and nine folds of nine times dyed blue flannel, 
with daily potions of the justly-celebrated vital wine, and capital 
gruel, coddled in a silver saucepan; I enjoyed every comfort my 
disease permitted. No man more patient, or flexible! Susan never 
grumbled—my friends congratulated me on the prospect of long life, 
and increasing wealth ; being inseparable concomitants with the 
disease: and thus passed the days of torment. Poor Trudze, too, ’ 
seemed to pity me ; he would lick the flannel—gaze on the enveloped 
excrescence of agony—fix his nuble, dark, penetrating eye on my 
cheerless countenance—and watch me with unremitting assiduity ; 
never leaving my chair, during my confinement. 

At length, the summer drew her rosy mantle over the face of na- 
ture; and prompted me to express a wish of visiting a faithful friend 
of carly attachment, who resided on the Kentish coast; but, had you - 
seen the countenance of Susan when I made the proposition, you had 
never forgotten it! 

“ Susan,” said [, “ what’s your opinion of air and exercise, for 
the gout?” 

“ The best things in the world, Sir.” 

“ Then off I set to morrow morning, please God! Vl takea trip 
to Margate ; it will invigorate and revive my spirits.” 

Susan stood aghast. “ Tomorrow !” replied she. “ La! Sir, 
you be out of your mind—you be crazed in the wits—you ha’n’t 
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been a week out of your flannel wraps, and now for to go to get scam- 
péring off to the world’s end, in the broiling heat of the weather ; it’s 
enough for to throw yourself into a surfitation. Your face looks as 
yellow and as rizzled as a jobn apple ; and your eyes be as dull 
asa whiting: and as for your lips, they have got no more cclour in 
them than my old checked aprou.” 

Here she paused. 

“* If your tongue was as much checked as your apron, good Susan, 
it would not be amiss ; so, lav by the flannels—lock up the gruel- 
saucepan—cork up the valuable vital winem-and piepare me an 
extra shirt and cravat against the morning.” 

Susan burst into tars. “ To think,” cried she, “ after all my 
eare and pain in nursing you, you will be so extropolis as to go for 
to try t6 lay yourself up again. You'll be as Jame as a duck—your 
legs will be as thick as mill postcs before you've got a hunrdedth 
thousandth part of the way ; and what are you to do then?” 

“ Bear it with Christian fortitude,” said 1: “ get somebody to 
lift me into a comfortable post chaise, and come again under your 
good care and management.” —, 

Susan bridled ; her reproaches ceased, because het vanity was 
roused, 

“ You know you are the best nurse on earth,” continued I ; “ the 
most careful—the most tender—the most—” 

“ Which coat shall I brush, Sir?” hastily interrupted Susan— 
(whose cheek my culogiums had crimsoned with conscious pleasure), 
“ for, to be sure, if you will go, you must; I cannot help it, if | ery 
my eyes out: if I down on my knees, stiff as one of them is with the 
rheumatiz, it won't argufy nothing. Lord help me; what's the use 
of an old woman’s advice now adays? The world will wag its own 
way, starve or thrive—peace or war—money or ho money—it's all 
a one as I sce.” 

Susan now closed the door, and soon returned with my trifling ne- 
cessaries. A pedestrian traveller needs little equipment ; one change 
of linen suffices my wants in general; for I always find sufficient 
amusement in every village, while my rustic Jaundress bleaches, on 
some hedge, my Sunday shirt and cravat. But, in my former tra- 
vels, having been often wet to my skin, I now determined to prevent 
that inconvenience, by purchasing w yselfa complete oil skin dress ; 
as its utility, compared with its trifling weight, when pendant in my 
satchel, would add very little to the burthen | am ever doomed to 
carry ; and how far more honourable is it, to become an outward, 
than an inward porter! For, wherever we bear in our bosoms a 
weighty conscience, a mind ponderous with iniquity, or a burden on 
our shoulders; we are still,literally, all porters in this worlds though 
he who bears the heaviest load on his back, fcels it only a feather 
weight, compared to the ponderosity of heart that oppresses the ap- 
parently disencumbered son of luxurious independence ! 

Previous to my departuie, Susan requested a day’s pleasure: ad- 
ding, she bad the offer of a ticket for the play, an amuscment she had 
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not partaken of for fifteen years ; and, as it would cost her nothing, 
she had determined to accept the invitation, with my permission, | 

No sooner was it granted, and my breakfast finished, than off sct 
Susan to Battersea ; tricked out in her best biack russet, and her 
pioay chintz; with her suff starched Ghenting apron and handker- 
chief, and adouble plaited coif projecting four inches beyond the 
edge of a small bonvet; while, round her throat, hung a dozen nooses 
of black ribbon, dangling like a cluster of leeches ; her rosy cheeks 
varuished with soapy polish, and a straggling skein of glossy hair 
divided on her forehead. 

Thus equipped, she bustled into the parlour, to display her 
pageantry. 

“* So,” said I, “ the yellow soosee, and the neat half inch check, 
are thrown aside to day?” 

“ Lauk a daisy, te be sure!” answered she; “ one does not take 
pleasure every day.” 

“ God grant you merry, and happy, Susan !” 

* ‘Thank you, Sir, J shall be at home in good time, as soon as the 
play ends !" and off she whisked as agile as @ squirrel. 

“ Now, reader, I must intrude on your patience, while] relate the 
pleasure Susan experienced : which, baving anticipated all night, 
had deprived her of sleeping ; neither had she tasted an ounce of 
breakfast, In this furry of promised delight, she set off; and, hav- 
ing ran herself out of breath, just arrived, to a moment, for a snug 
seat on the box of the Battersea coach, the driver of which had pro- 
mised her aride gratis. Dripping with heat, and smothered in dust, 
she had nearly reached ber destination ; whena sudden jolt in the 
road, stopping the fore wheel, jerked her off in.a quick set hedge, and 
the coach was with difficulty saved from overturning. 

The shrieks of Susan soon brought, her assistance from the passcn- 
gers; who raisingher from the cntanglemens of the briars, discovered 
her face woefully lacerated by the thorus, avd covered with blood ! 
the poor, dear, treasured apron and handkerchief rent in shivers: 
while her cap and bonnet were left dangling on the hedge. 

In this cruel plight, she was humanely cayveyedto the house of 
her friend ; the burnigg tears of vexation owing down the relies of 
her tattered finery ; and it was not before a cup yof ale had enlivened 
and revived her spirits, that she began to reflect it was a mercy that 
she had escaped with whole limbs, At length, after planning bow she 
could make the best of her misfortune, by converting the ragged 
remnants inte cap borders, &c. and having well sluiced her wounded 
face with brandy, sad adorned the deepest scars with sticking plaister, 
in nine different directions :; the poor maimed pleasure hyater, again 
set aff, nothing discouraged, with ber friends, to the little theatre in 


the Hay market: first treating herself witha walk from Battersea to 


the gallery door; ip ascending to which region, she lost ane of her 

shacs, among @ violent crawe, that left ber panting for respiration at 

top af the stairs, and —,, in broken squalls, for her pew 
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calimanco shves,bound with scarlet, anda square silver buckle without 
corners, 

In vain she begged every body to search for it—her poor, patched, 
scarlet face, exiiibiting so droll an aspect, that an universal laugh of 
reprobation alone answered ber; and after waiting a fall half hour, 
and searching every nook and corner, she was obliged to submit to 
have her foot tied up in a pocket handkerchief, and patiently take 
her seat on the back row, behind a very tall, fat butcher, who totally 
precluded ail possible view of the stage ; every other seat being eagerly 
tilled, while she had been hunting on the stairs. 

Mortified to the quick, by the jeers of the gods and goddesses,on the 
loss of the scarlet bound calimanco shoe, and the sqvare buckle 
without corners, poor Susan could be literally said to enjoy nothing 
but heat and cffluvia; which overpowered her to so eminent a 
degree, that sick and ill, she was obliged to go out for air. 

She had sat fanning berself several minutes, with a handful of her 
gown tail, in the passage; when, in an obscure corner, she espied 
something glitter; and to her great joy, found her poor buckle, 
smashed to pieces; butno tatier of her shoe. Folding 1t up, with an 
intention of securing it in her screw money box, what was her teéiror 
to find the pocket ripped and empty—with the little screw sanctorum, 
containing a hoarded half guinea, and a ducky sixpence, all vanished ! 

“ Never was poor wretch so beset,” exclaimed Susan: * God 
send me safe home! for I could lay down, and die, in this very place, 
for spite.” 

Tears choaked her utterance.—Her friends deplored her loss: and 
begging her to consuie herself, led her back to her seat; where she 
had not been many minutes, before ‘she found herself seated ina 
pool of oil, from a lamp that trickled down the wall, and deluged, in 
‘enormous patches, her rich piony chintz. 

Susan now earnestly entreated to go home, though she had neither 
heard or seen any more of the plzy than if she bad been in Jamaica ; 
jor ber perpetual disasters had kept her in full employ: and, when 
she reached the street, she found her evening’s pleasure was to close 
with a bare foot tramp home, in a thunder storm ! 

No coach was attainable—the rain beat in torrcents—the thunder 
growled—the lightning flashed—and Susan, terrified beyond descrip. 
tion, found no alternative, but to wrap her gown over her head, 
grease or no grease ; and,with her muffled foot, and stockings dripping 
wet to the calves of her legs, to pace home as fast as possible. 

Judge, reader, when her furious rap demanded admittance at my 
door—judge, how the votary of pleasure made her entree ; while her 
disconcerted companions explained the disastrous tale ! 

I shall not’ animadvert—l1 shall leave the reader to judge of Susan's 
feelings, losses, and crosses: ‘and, when she begged me, next morning, 
to calculate what was the amount of the damages she had sustained ; 
she found, to her sorrow, that the pleaswre which was to have cust 
nothing, had cleared her pocket 6f one pound ten—with the additiou 
vf a lacerated face, and violent cold, inte the bargain. 
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Such is pleasure !—so alluring its prospect—yet, often, so ulti- 
mately deceitful! Susan little dreamed of the labyrinth in which it 
ensnared her. But, when she found its pursuit so injurious both to 
her health and pocket, she wisely observed, that she was convinced 
it was better to stay at home and get money, than to gad abroad and 
lose it: “ and, henceforth,” said she, “* I never will say, I am 
determined to morrow shal! be a day of pleasure, because as how 1 
never suffered such a day of troubles and accidencies in my life: and, 
I'm sure, 1] shail be more happier, for the further, in my half inch 
check, as master calls it, than stuck out at the devilish playhouse, in 
my fine white Ghenting! Mayhap, it was judgmint upon me, for being 
so flaunty.” ‘ 

“ Pleasure,” replied I, “ is seldom without its alloy.” 

“ I don't know what an alloy, is,” said Susan; “ but, [ know, f 
have had enough of what you cali pleasure, for one seven years to 
come !” 


Letters from the Lakes of Westmoreland and Cumbcr- 
, land. 


Translated from the German of Kempferhausen, written in the Summer of 1818. 


Letter I. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 


] “vv now safely say that I know something of the character of 
& the north of England ; and if you aflord me any encourages 
ment to write long letters, [ shall ateempt to give you some dese ripe 
tion of the infinite beauties of that wonderful region of Jakes and 
mountains. I have indeed lived a month in Paradise, and scarcely 
know, when 1 return—as [ must do—to that dull native city of 
mine, how I shall be able to endure existence. But to begin. You 
know that I had wo long been kept, sorely against my will, in the 
drearicst part of England, and when I found myself among the 
mountains of the north, I felt as if | had been dropt from the sky into 
some far distant land of enchantment. My very coul seemed changed 
with the scenery around me, and I gave myself up to a crowd of de- 
delightful emotions that formed, as it were, a new and complete life of 
themselves, independent of ail former recollections. J was insulated, 
among the dreary sea of human existence, in a spot that seemed 
sacred to happiness,—care, sorrow, and anxiety, were shut out by 
an everlasting barrier of mountains ; there was a bright regeneration 
of al! the brightness ofearly youth, and I walked along lke a being 
who had never suffered the depression of mortality, but was strong 
in the spirit of gladness that seemed to pervade universal nature. 
These feelings may seem exaggerated or incomprehensible to those 
who have lived all their days in a beautiful and magnificent country, 
or t» those whose hearts are bound only to cities and communities 
of men, ‘The first cannot fully understand the glorious exultation 
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of novelty that expands the soul of an enthusiast, admitted but“ in 
angel-visits short and fac between” to communion with those great 
and lovely forms of nature, among which they themselves have 
passed ell their tranquil lives-while the second can yet less sympa- 
thize with thet devotional feeling excited by objects, which to them 
y-cld, at best, but a transitory entertainment, It is perhaps on 
persons such as I that nature most emnipotently works, persons who 
havc known enough of her and her wonders to have conceived. for her 
a deep and unconquerable passion, but whom destiny has debarred 
from frequent intercourse, and chained down among scenes most 
alien indeed to all her holiest influences. 


“ My heart leaps np when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky’” 


Those little secret haunts of beauty which one sometimes sees near 
the suburbs of a great smoky city, never fail to touch my heart with 
inexpressible pleasure. They seem vestiges of my past youth— 
groves of gladness left sacred in the melancholy waste of time—and 
‘peopled with a thousand visions. They have often made me feel 
how imperishable is the love of nature—a love that may sleep, but 
may not be extinguished—that, like an early attachmentto a human 
soul, can live for ever on oceasional or recoliccted smiles, and is 
unconsciously strong in the mournfulness of absence as in the 
bounding bliss of enjoyment. Tor nearly fifteen years of a life yet 
short, I had seen mountains, and glens, and cataracts only on the 
canvass—silent shadows of thunderous magnificence,-—fair gleam- 
4ngs of bight and verdure, that no art can steal from the bosom of 
inimitable nature. Butnow 1 was restored to my birth rightwethe 
mountains, the rocks, the lakes, the clouds, the very blue yqult of 
heaven itself were felt to belong to me, and my soul, expanding like 
@ rainbow, embraced the whole horizon in its own brightening joy. 
The circumstances in which I was, drew around me a peculiar 
atmosphere of feeling. I was a stranger—a foreigner—in this 
heavenly land, All the mountains that rose up before me had each 
its own name unknown to me—onevery hand streams came dancing 
by me, that doubtless gave appropriate appeliations to the long 
winding vallics which they made so beautifule-cottages peeped from 
every littie covert of woad, and shone in clusters on every bill side, 
filled with happy beings ell strangers to. me, and now for the first 
time bron cht into the existing world of my imagipations-ancient 
halls, impressed with a solemn shade of hereditary grandeur, at times 
lifted themselves above the fine oak woods—there hung a mossy 
bridge that for centuries had spanned the clitly torrent—there steed 
a chapel bright in a green old age ef ivy—sthere ley a gray heap of 
stones-—burial place, or cairn, of shapeless and yndistinguishable 
ruin of some dwelling ofthe days goue by. ‘The great objects of 
nature herself speak an universal language, and I understood at once 
the character of che nable mountains af England. But here, there 
were under tones new (omy heart ; thespivitef human life breathed 
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a pectliar mhusic—shed a peculiar light over the face of nature. For 
a while I was haunted by a delightful perplexity concerning the mo- 
ral character of the happy people, whose figures, faces, dresses, ficlds, 
gardens, houses, churches, all seemed to me so imteresting—and so 
impressive. Nature, thought I, is in herself most beautifal—and 
beautiful would this region be, even were ita fegion of lifeless soli- 
tude. But here, there is a subordination of all the various works of 
man to the spirit that reigns over all the vast assemblage of these 
various works of nature. The very houses seem to grow owt of the 
tocks—=they are not so mach on the earth, as of the earth—every 
thing is placed seemingly just where it ought te be—«there is a 
concord and a harmony in the disrupted fragments of the cliffs that 
have overstrewed the plains with tree-crowned natoral edifices, no 
less than in the artificial habitations that are mingled with that 
mountain-architecture, in every imaginable shape of fantastic 
beauty.—Here must dwell an indigenous population—their outward 
forms and shews of life are moulded visibly by the influence of these 
superincumbent mountains—the genius of the place—the “ Religio 
Loci” hus made what it willed of the human life over which it pre- 
sides. Never before had I scen nature so powerful in the birth of 
beauty, harmony, solemnity, gentleness, and peace, all blending with 
and sustaining the works and the spirit of animated existence. 

For the first day or two I understood every thing I saw imper- 
fectly, but there was unspeakable delight in the constant flow of 
images that kept passing through my soul. In a foreign country 
almost every thing is, to a certain degree, new to us. Things so 
familiar to the natives as not even to be seen by them, touch a 
stranger with an inquiring emotion, and as he is becoming gradually 
acquainted with the meaning, and purposes, and character of every 
thing around him, his mind enjoys a singular union of the pleasure 
of mere perception, with that of imagination, and even of the 
reasoning faculty. It is like acquiring a new language, when words 
seem gradually to brighten into things,and when the page of a book 
at first dim and perplexing, scems at last crowded with pictures 
brightly painted and cleaily defined. I had not slept two nights 
among the hills of Westmoreland, till I fclt as if | could have pointed 
eat and explained to others, beauties, which, on my first entrance 
into the country, I might be said to have enjoyed, rather than to have 
understood. I soon felt like a native—and in walking up the 
mountains, have acquired something of the springing step and for- 
ward leaning attitude of the shepherds and the herdsinen. 


To be continued. 


ee 


Extract from Bowdich’s Account of the Mission to the 
Ashantees. 


faery gentleman has very recently published the particulars of 
the uaission of which be was the conductor. It took its rise 
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from the repeated invasions of the Ashantecs on the Fantees, our 
neighbours and friends at Cape Coast; and in the course of the wars, 
in which they nearly exterminated their miserable adversaries, they 
not only threatened, but attacked our forts. After this it was deemed 
expedient to send an embassy to Coomassie, the capital and scat of 
Government, and containing 100,000 souls; in order to negociate a 
treaty of alliance with a monarch so dangerous and potent as Sai 
Tootoo Quamina, King of the Ashantees. Presents, &c. being pre- 
pared, Mr. James, Mr. Bowaich, Mr. Tedlie, and Mr. Hutchison, 
were dispatched on this conciliatory errand,under the guidance of an 
Ashantee called Quamina, They left Cape Coast on the 22d April, 
1817, and proceeding by Annamaboe, struck into “ the bush,” or 
furests, for the interior, They crossed many streams and swamps, 
and appeared to have journeyed along a path cut through an other- 
wise impervious wood, 

“ We entered Coomassie at two o'clock, on the 19th of May, 
passing under a fetish, or sacrifice of a dead sheep, wrapped up in 
red silk, and suspended between two lofty poles. Upwards of 5000 
people, the greater part warriors, met us with awful bursts of martial 
music, discordant only in its mixture; for horns, drums, rattles and 
gong-gongs were all exerted with a zeal bordering on frenzy, to 
subdue us by the first impression. When we reached the palace, 
about halfa mile from the place where we entered, we were again 
halted, and an open file was made, through which the bearers were 
passed, to deposit the presents and baggage in the house assigned 
tous. We were then squeezed, at the same funeral pace, up a tong 
street, to an open fronted house where we were desired by a royal 
messenger to wait a further invitation from the king. Here our 
attention was forced from the astonishment of the crowd to a most 
inhuman sp-ctacle, which was paraded before us for some minutes; 
it was a man whom they were tormenting previous to sacrifice ; his 
hands were pinioned behind him, a knife was passed through his 
cheeks, to which his lips were noosed like the figure of 8; one ear 
was cut off and carried before him, the other hung to his head by a 
small bit of skin; there were several gashes in his back, and a knife 
was thrust under each shoulder blade ; he was led with a cord passed 
through his nose, by men disfigured with immense caps of shaggy 
black skins, and drums beat before him. 

“ The king, his tributaries, and captains, were resplendent in the 
distance, surrounded by attendants of every description, fronted by a 
mass of warriors which seemed to make our approach impervious. 
The sun was reflected, with a glaie scarcely more supportable than 
the heat, from the massy gold orvaments, which glistened in every 
direction. More than a handred bands burst at once on our arrival 
with the peculiar airs of their several chiefs; the horns flourished 
their dehances, with the beating of 1nnumerable drums and metal 
justruments, and then yielded for a while to the soft breathings of 
their long flutes, which were’ truly harmonious; and a pleasing 
justrument, like a bagpipe without the drone, was happily blended. 
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“ The king’s messenger, with gold breast plates, made way for us, 
and we commenced our round, preceded by the canes and the Eng- 
lish flag. We stopped to take the hand of every caboceer, which, a$ 
their household suites occupied several spaces in advance, delayed 
us long enough to distinguish some of the ornaments in the general 
blaze of splendour and ostentation. 

“ The caboccers, as did their superior captains and attendants, 
wore Ashantee clotlis, of extravagant price from the costly foreign 
silks which had been unravelled to weave them in all the varieties of 
colour, as well as pattern; they were of an incredible size and weight, 
and thrown over the shoulder exactly like the Roman toga; a small 
silk fillet generally encircled their temples and massy gold necklaces, 
intricately wrought suspended Moorish charms, dearly purchased, 
and enclosed in small square cases of gold, silver, and curious em- 
broidery. Some wore necklaces, reaching to the navel entirely of 
aggry beads; a band of gold and beads encircled the knee, from 
which several strings of the same depended; small circles of gold 
like guineas, rings, and casts of animals, were strung round their 
ancles: their sandals were of green, red, and delicate white leather ; 
manillas, and rude lumps of rock gold, hung from their left wrists, 
which were so heavily laden as to be supported on the head of one 
of their handsomest boys. Gold andsilver pipes and canes dazzled 
the eye in every direction. Wolves’ and rams’ heads as large as life, 
cast in gold, were suspended from their gold handled swords, which 
were held around them in great numbers; the blades were shaped 
like round bills, and rusted in blood; the sheaths were of leopard 
skin, or the shell of « fish like shagreen. The wat caps ofeagles, 
feathers nodded in the rear, and large fans, of the wing feathers of 
the ostrich, played around the dignitaries ; immediately behind their 
chairs (which were of a black wood, almost covered by inlays of 
ivory and gold embossment) stood their handsomest youths, with 
corslets of leopard’s skin covered with gold cockle shells, and stuck 
full of small knives, sheathed in gold and silver, and the handles of 
blue agate ; cartouch boxes ofelephant’s hide hung below,ornamented 
in the same manner; a large gold handled sword was fixed behind 
the left shoulder, and silk scarves and horses tails (generally white) 
streamed from the arms and waist cloth: their long Danish muskets 
had broad rims of gold at small distances, and the stocks were 
ornamented with shells. Finely grown girls stood behind the chairs 
of some, with silver basirs. ‘Their stools (of the most laborious 
carved work, and generally with two large bells attached to them) 
were conspicuously placed on the heads of favourites ; and crowds 
of small boys were seated around flourishing elephants tails curiously 
mounted. The warriors sat on the ground close to these ; their Caps 
were of the skin of the pangolin and leopard, the tails hanging down 
behind ; their cartouch belts (composed of small gourds which: hold 
the charges, and covered with leopard or pig skin) were embossed 
with red shells, and small brass bells thickly hungto them; on their 
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hips and shoulders was a cluster of knives; iron chains and collars 
dignified the most daring, who were prouder of them than of gold ; 
their muskets had rests affixed of leopard’s skin, and the locks a 
covering of the same; the sides of their faces were curiously painted 
in long white streaks, and their arms also striped, having the ap- 
pearance of armour. 

“ We were suddenly surprised by the sight of Moors, who afforded 
the first general diversity of dress; they slowly raised their eyes 
from the ground as we passed, and with a most malignant scowl. 

“ The prolonged flourishes of the horn, a deafening tumult of 
drums, and the fuller concert of the intervals, announced that we 
were approaching the king; we were already passing the principal 
officers of his household; the chamberlain, the gold horn blower, the 
captain of the messengers, the captain for royal executions, the 
captain of the market, the keeper of the royal burial ground, and the 
master of the bands, sat surrounded by a retinue and splendor which 
bespoke the dignity and importance of their offices. The cook had 
a number of small services covered with leopard’s skin held behind 
him, and a large quantity of massy silver plate was displayed before 
him. The executioner, a man of an immense size, wore a massy 
gold hatchet on his breast; and the execution stool was held before 
him, clotted in blood, and partly covered with a cawl of tat. The 
keeper of the treasury, added to his own magnificence by the osten- 
tatious display of his service ; the blow pan, boxes, scales and weights, 
were of solid gold. 

“A delay, of some minutes, whilst we severally approached to 
receive the king’s hand, afforded us a thorough view of him ; his 
deportment first excited imy attention ; native dignity in princes we 
are pleased to call barbarous was a curious spectacle : his manners 
were majestic, yet courteous; and he did not allow his surprise to 
beguile him for a moment of the composure of the monarch; he 
appeared to be about 38 years of age, inclined to corpulence, and of 
a benevolent countenance; he wore a fillet of aggry beads round his 
temples, a necklace of gold cockspur shells, strung by their largest 
ends, and over his right shoulder a red silk cord, suspending three 
saphies cased in gold ; his bracelets were the richest mixtures of 
beads and gold, and his fingers covered with rings: his cloth was of 
a dark green silk ; a pointed diadem was elegantly painted in white 
on his forehead ; also a pattern resembling an epaulette on each 
shoulder, and an ornament like a full blown rose, one leaf rising 
above another until it covered his whole breast; his knee-bands were 
of aggry beads, and his ancle strings of gold ornaments of the most 
delicate workmanship, small drums, ‘sankos, stools, swords, guns, 
and birds, clustered together 4 his sandals, ofa sott white leather, 
were embossed across the instep band with sinall gold and silver cases 
of saphies ; he was seated in a low coair, richly ornamented with 
cold; he wore a pair of gold castanets on his finger und thumb, 
which he clapped to enforce silence. 

“ We pursued our course through this blazing circle, which al- 
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forded to the last a variety exceeding description and memory ; so 
many splendid noveliies diverting the fatigue, heat, and pressure 
we were labouring under ; we we.e almost exhausted, however, by 
the time we reached theend ; when, instead of being conducted to 
our residence, we were desired to seat ourselves under a tree at some 
distance, to receive the compliments of the whole in our turn, 

“ They dismounted as they arrived within 30 yards of us. Manner 
was as various as ornament; some dan¢ed by with irresistible 
buffoonery, some with a gestare and carriage of defiance. The king’s 
messengers who were posted near us, with their long hair hanging in 
twists like a thrum mop, used little ceremony in hurrying by this 
transient procession ; yet it was nearly cight o’clock before the king 
approached. 

“ He stopped to inquire our names a second time, and to wish us 
good night; his address was mild and deliberate : he was followed 
by his aunts, sisters, and others of his family, with rows of fine gold 
chains around their necks. Numerous chiefs succeeded ; and it was 
Jong before we were at liberty to retire. We agreed in estimating 
the number of warriors at 30,000. 

“ We were conducted to a range of spacious,but ruinous buildings 
which required much repair to defend us from the wind and rain 
which frequently ushered in the nights.” 





DANDYISM. 


To tne Eprror. 
Sir— 


Ilave for some time past been visited by unpleasant suspicions 

that I belonged to the unfortunate class called Dandics. Of 
late my apprehensions have become so strong, in consequence of 
many significant winks and shrugs directed at me in the streets, that 
1 am losing my sleep and my appetite, and can no longer forbear to 
give my symptoms publicity, and submit them for advice. In the 
first place, I perceive that the waist of my great coat is afew inches 
shorter than is customary with lawyers, physicians, quakers, and 
methodist parsons; to which I must add, that, instead of folding me 
round like a bed gown, as I believe tt generally does with persons of 
more respectable character, it unhappily sits close to my shape, and 
shows, 1 am afraid, the exact contour of my figure. You wiil 
observe, too, that lam young,and not ill-made,—circumstances that, 
I understand, contribute very much towards incurring the reproach 
of Dandyism. 

I have observed, in the next place, that iny trowsers are rather 
large ; but I solemnly declare that this is the fault exclusively of my 
tailor. Ile had no directions to deviate, in any respect, from the 
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ordinary cut; yet I have lately. taken occasion to inspect the legs of 
the Rev. Dr. Bandy, and Mr. Josiah Broomstick, both customers at 
the same shop, and nothing can be more dissimilar than the air of 
their pantaloons, and that of mine. 

What gives me most alarm, however, is my hair.—It is of a fine 
colour,thick and curling, and prolongs itselfintoa vigorous whisker. 
I am too well aware that this alone is almost enough to ruin me in 
the estimation of all sober, smooth faced people; and 1 saw, the 
other day, a grave looking gentleman, with a fine bald head, sur- 
veying my lyckless pericranium with a look of great contempt, which 
passing downwards to my coat and pantaloons, expressed, as plainly 
as a look could speak, that 1 was no better thana Dandy. 

I suould be glad, however, of an impartial opinion upon my case; 
and weuld be thankful, at the same time, for some information on 
the real nature and character of this frightful complaint, showing 
why it isso much worse andmore malignaut than Buckism, which 
once raged very much, and, indeed, is said to have infected some of 
those who are now the greatest despisers of Dandyism. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
TELEPHUS, 





A SCENE IN THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


" RDER the carriage, John ; and tell Mrs. Bennett (her maid) 
to bring my shawl.” ‘ Which, Madam!’ * My India shawl— 

or my pelisse trimmed with ermine; and—John”—* Madam’ 
*© Tell this confectioner that he is a low lived trademan, and never 
more to darato knock a double knock at a gentleman's door; and 
if he is saucy kick him down st&irs—and, John”—* Madam’—* If 
that reduced gentlewoman comes, tell her never to darken my doors 
again. A pretty thingto have shabby genteels rapping at one’s 
house! What may some of my ‘quality friends think? Why that 
#he’s an acquaintance or a poor relation, and so disgrace your master 
and me. Such trumpery ought to be shown down the airy” (area, 
she meant.) 

* What shall I say to the tailor that made your habit?’ said John. 
«“ Why tell tim that he is an ignorant, presumptuous fellow ; and 
bid him know his distance and keep his place. Tell him not to 
dare to send in his filthy bill until the end of the year, and then he’ll 
be told when he may wa:t ou me to be paid. Folks of fashion never 
pay but once in two years ; and that only when they are rich like 
your master and me, and have nothing better to do with their money, 
As for me, I’ve got to pay for my box atthe Hopera, and my mil. 
liner a swingeing bill, and one hundred pounds for ices and fruits 
aud my debts of honour besides.” 
* But, Madam, the man is very poor.” “ So much the worse! If 
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he'd any merit he'd be rich. But that becomes of employing such 
vermin, Ionly did itto please Lady Virginia Sensitive, a silly 
woman, and I never will again employ any workman who does'nt 
keep his carriage. Not that I approve of the lower order of people 
aping us; but I must have a credible tradesman who works for all 
the quality, and can lay out of his money fer seven years.” (John) 
« The man has a large family, and will be putin prison if he has 
not your small amount.’ “ My small amount, fellor ! a paltry ten 
pounds for making and altering ! and after all look like a hog in 
armour in the babit. (‘I'rue enouzh; and wot the tailor’s fault. 
“* Ena preneg cous « la nature,” might have been said ta this proud 
dame.) I dou’t care if he does go to prison ; aad as for his small 
family, what is his family tome or your master? We did not get 
them. Such reptiles ought not to marry and burthen the parish with 
their brats, whereby they interfere with the luxuries of the first order. 
Is one to, pinch onesel/ in one’s appearance and appointinents because 
ascurvy workman must fall in love with some trohop and marry 
her, and so give the higher classes-his family to keep ?” 

(John) * Ma’m, your uncle was here today, and was very earnest 
for an answer to his letter.’ “ Here, give Mr. Norris a one pound 
note ; but never dare to call him my Unele. Fell him, it isthe last 
that he must expect, and that if be persists in dishonowring me by 
calling, I will send for a constable to take him up., 

“* But havk, who’s that a making such a noise?” * Ks George 
and Laura, Ma’am.’ “ George and Lauea.Ma’am! Pray,sirrah,who 
do you ¢all George and Laura? Do yowmean Master George Au- 
gustus lrederick, and Miss Laura Zcphita Constantia Budge, the 
only children of John Budge, Esq. of Aliger bla, and of Myrtle 
Lodge ? How durst you. sirrah, speak thus familiarly of your mas- 
ter’s and my children? (Her’s toa certaiaty.) You must be better 
drilled! For example, when | went-out of the libary other day, 
there you stood like a stake, staring ike astuck pig, and grinning 
like a Cheshire cat, instead of having a respeottul and composed: 
appearance, and putting up your hand to your hat! and then, you: 
fool, you play with the lap-dog wiien you follow me, instead of walking 
bolt upright, like a quality servant. But that comes. of taking louts. 
out ofthe country. You know I have given vou warning; and so 
you musi bundle next month ; and bshall look out for Lord: Philun- 
dyr’s black as ig outof place. V’ll be bound he knows what's what, 
and can behave as he ought to a lady. 

“* Come, call the foot boy, ; 1 wish the brat was-notso short : and 
let him put on his new livery, with the-double gold lace and tags ; 
and do you the same ; and don’t forget to take your cane with you, 
nor to use it neither in brushing off the beggars when | descends from 
my carriage, that I may have a free passage, andi go out like myself. 
Come, stir your stuinps! What are you gaping at? And: let Mrs. 
Bennett tell your master as: [. dines at half past seven, and goes 
alterwards to a Consort.” 
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Should:the reader wish to know Mrs. Budge's history, it is as fol- 
lows :— 

Mrs. Budge is the daughter of a day Jabourer, who left heron the 
parish. Her mamma imitated her betters, and took unto herself a 
second husband, during the life of her first one. Dolly Budge entered 
the service of Mr. Specious, an attorney, as mad of all work. Her 
place was so much in the general line (as we see upon suspicious 
sbops, where more trades than one are carried on, and where con- 
science is not very troublesome as to how the vender came by the 
vended articles,) that in a few months her appearance was rather 
equivecal. John Budge at that time made a shining character of 
his master, by bestowing on his old boots the only polish about him, 
He also swept the counting house ; and occasionally volunteered his 
service as a bailitf’s follower ; thus being (as well as in his shoe- 
brushing occupation) at the foot of his profession. 

Dolly looked always rather high ; so that, one day in a paroxysm 
of rage, she almost strangled her master, on account of her unhappy 
situation, Nowthe attorney who had always a dread of being 
throttled, and thought that many a clever man goes out of the world 
that way, determin ed upon getting rid both of Dolly and Co. He 
accordingly one day called up John, and offered hima bargain of her, 
which John accepted, “ atone hundred pounds of gold and lawful 
money of the realm.” John was now promoted to be a clerk, and 
Dolly was made an hones¢ woman of, and set up in the brokering 
line, which, although it did not improve her honesty, yet very much 
increased her fortune. John Budye was active, sly, bold, and had 
no qualins of conscience. He was, moreover, a hard swearer (a 
most usefal thing in his and his wife’s trade ;) and at length, betwixt 
valuations andexecutions, and ejectments and sales, this worthy 
couple grew into great affluence. 

Mr. Budge now became partner in the house of Specious and 
Budge, and the devil having arrested the former in his progress, took 
him in execution, and left the business to Mr. Budge. ‘Ihe goodwill 
of Mrs. Budge’s shop (who by the bye had never shown good will to 
any onc) was sold at a high price, and she now became attorney's 
lady. Next, business throve so, that Mr. Budge did the whole by 
deputy, and set up for a man of fashion, with bis carriages, town and 
two country houses, and every etcetera of high life. 

Fortune ean thus make rich and powerful those who have been 
poor, abject, and base ; but toomake a gentleman or a lady is beyond 
her power. Humanity, education, grace, polish, and accomplish- 
ments, are not purchasable commodities. King James was so well 
aware of this, that when a needy but ambitious Scot called upon him 
and requested him to make a shentleman of him, “ Na, na,” said the 
King, “ I cannedo that; I can mak. you a Duke, tut 1 canna mak 
you a gentleman.” 

When we thenceforth reficct, not only on the origin of Mrs. Budge, 
but on her former trade, habits and education, we shail the less won- 
der at her upstart pride, at her immeasurable vulgarity, and at the 
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total absence of humanity in her composition. But what is most 
lamentable is, that she does nov siand alone in her species, nor in so- 
ciety : several such Ladies have been met in the course of his life by 
Tue Hermit ix Lonxpen. 
N B. If Master George Augustus Frederick Budge,who is the noble 
heir to this couple, had comea week sooner, he might have missed 
this exalted honour. 





LAUGHING, 


| aoe going to lounge in the streets of London; and, to tell the 
truth, I prefer them to the fields of the country. Iam for nature's 
best works, and like to study mind rather than matter. Men, women, 
and children are therefore always more acceptable to me than all the 
hills, dales, and limpid streams in the universe. 

I admire the man who exclaimed, “ [ have lost a day !” because 
he had neglected to do any good in the course of it; bu: another has 
observed, that “ the most lost of all days is that in which we have 
not laughed ;” and I must confess that I feel myself greatly of his 
opinion, 

Farewell, then; I go, and fear not, whilst I saunter throuch the 
busy haunts of men, that I shall have to complain of having lost a 
day, because [ have not exercised my risible faculties. It is my 
firm belief, that there is no worldly concern worth being serious 
about, even if that concern is one’s own, but when | see more than 
half the world, politicians especially, seriously busied about other 
people’s affairs, and things they do not in the least comprehend, how 
eon I help laughing ? I cannot ; and the more serious they are, the 
more I will laugh. ‘The moment! leave my home, [ shall call upon 
a next door neighbour of mine, a very opulent man, who never sits 
down to table without three courses.. Well, I shall find him as me- 
lancholy as a mouse in a trap, complaining seriously of the high 
price of provisions. I keep my countenance as well as | can in his 
company. but the instant! leave him, | shall give way to my minh, 
and, merry as a maggot in a cheese, jog ou ull I come to a book- 
seller’s shop. ‘There [I shall drop in—sce some with newspapers in 
their hands debating the news of the day, as if it was a matter of life 
and death; others Jooking over the new publications, probab'y 
written by their intimate friends, and abusing them with all tse wild 
fury of intolerant criticism. I cannot stay here long, as you'll ot 
once suppose ; and if it were not for a little pity and indignation, 
which mingle themselves with my propensities to merriment, I should 
hardly wait to witness the folly I have described.—Away I go. 

Democritus, wl o was al ways laughing, lived one hundred and nine 
years ; Heraclitus, who never ceased crying, only sixty. Laughing 
then is best; and to laugh at one another 1s perfectly jus.ifiable, since 
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we are told that the gods themselves, though they made us as they 
pleased, cannot help laughing at us. 


rd 


Answer, by C. Mitchell, of Ditcheat, to W. Bennett's Question, inserted 
January 25, 1819. 


HE sun’s altitude, exclusive of parrallax and refraction, is 48° 
22’, which I suppose is the only circumstance the proposer con” 
sidered. . 
R. B. of Wambrook, and A. Taylor, of Kingsbridge, have also ane 
swered this question. 


—_—_—_—_—_— 
CONCERT OF FROGS IN HOLSTEIN. 
From Clarke’s Travels, 


5 & person coming at once from England, the appearance is new 
and strange ; but that which offered the greatest novelty to our 
party, was the loud and incessantchorus of myriads of frogs,the whole 
way from Lubec to Eutin, To call it croaking, would convey 
a very cirroneous idea of it, because it is really harmonious ; and 
we gaye to these reptiles the name of Holstein Nightingales. Those 
who have net heaid it, would hardly believe it to be possible forany - 
number of trogs to praduee such a powerful and predominating ela- 
mour. The effect of it, however, is certainly not unpleasing; 
espeCially after sunset, when all the rest of animated nature is silent, 
and seems to be at rest. The noise of any one of them singly, as we 
sometimes herrd it near the road, was as usual, disagreeable, and 
might be compared to the loudest quaeking of a duck; but when, 
as it generally happened, tens of thousands, nay mulbious, sang 
together, it was a eboral vibration, varied only by cadences of sound, 
something like these produced upon reusical glasses; and it accorded 
with the uniformity: which twilight cast over the woods aad waters. 


[SS 
A SUBSTANTIAL MEAL 


A Young man, boasting of his health and constitutional stamina 
very lately in the beasing of Wewitset, the pleyer, was 
asked to what: he chiefly atttibuted so greata happmess? “ ‘To what, 
Sir !—to laying in a good foundation, to be sure. be make it a point, 
Sir, to eat a great deal every morning,” Then, 1 presume, Sir, (e- 
marked Weawitzer) you usually: breakdast im a timber yards” 
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FEMALE FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
Wa txkineG Dress. 


ROUND dress, composed of lavender-coloured gros de Naples ; 
the skirt made full and of a moderate length, richly ornamented 
at the botiom with a fulness of satin to correspond, over which are 
three small rouleaus. These are surmounted by a trimming of satin, 
composed of bunches of leaves, three together; they are placed 
crosswise at regular distances. The body is made tight to the shape, 
the waist short ; and the front is braided to the back of the shoulder, 
so xs to form a handsome epaulette ; each row of braiding is finished 
with a frog. A high collar, sichly braided, stands out from the 
throat, and a full lace ruff is worn underneath it. Head dress, a 
bonnet composed of intermingled velvet and gros de Naples of a pale 
straw colour ; it ties under the chin, with soft ribbon to correspond, 
and is ornamented with a beautiful plume of white drooping feathers, 
placed in front. Limerick gloves. Lavender coloured kid half 
boots. 
Evenine Dress. 


A white gauze round dress over a white satin slip ; the skirt very 
full, and trimmed with silk net, disposed in such a manner as to 
represent little baskets, in each of which is placed a bouquet of 
small spring flowers. The corsage is tightto the shape; it is cut 
Jow to the bust, the lower part is composed of pale pink satin, the 
upper of white lace. The sleeve isin the Spanish style; it is of 
white lace, very full, and slashed with pale pink satin. It is finished 
at the bottom by a single row of fly trimming, composed of floss silk. 
Head dress, the Elphinstone cap—it is a mixture of satin and net. 
It is ornamented with a wreath of spring flowers round the edge of 
the brim, and another at the bottom of the crown. Pearl necklace 
and ear-rings. White satin slippers. 


_—_—_—___ 
SINGULAR STORY. 


WO grenadiers stood sentinel at midnight before the house of 
Count Rutowsky. The moon shone bright, and a man came 

up to them, who complained that the house where he lodged was 
shut, and he could not knock any body up. After some conversa- 
tion, he produced a bottle of brandy, gave the sentinels a part, and 
at length began to disclose his design, and to negociate with them 
about ut. He shewed them a stone of the pavement, which was 
indeed in the walk of the sentinels, but more remote from the centre, 
and covered by the corner of the house. He pretended to want this 
stone for a chemical expériment, and offered each of the grenadiers a 
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louis d'or if they would assist him, aud dig up the stone with their 
bavonets. ‘They took him for a fool, accepted the money, and he 
obtained what he wanted. ‘He bad paid the two louis dors in silver 
coin ; the grenadiers disagreed about the division of it, and quarrelled 
in the guardroom. The whole story came out, was reported by the 
officer on duty to the government. and made a great noise ; the 
grenadiers were immediately arrested, &c. It was believed at that 
time that the robber of the stone was an Italian in disguise, who had 
carried off an invaluable jewel. He was looked for in every house— 
a description of his person, with a reward for his apprehension, was 
distributed all over the country, and Thave no doubt but that the 
oid grandmothers in Dresden still relate this story to their grand- 
children with expressions of wonder : for it is generally believed in 
Saxony that the ltalian dealersin minerals disguise themselves as 
sellers of mouse traps and the like, merely to carry off undiscovered 
the picces of gold and silver ore that lie exposed in the Przgeburge 
and the Fichtelberg. Who would believe, says Bretschneider, “ that 
two and twenty years after I heard this story, chance should give me 
the most complete explanation ef it. I was at Vienna in 1774, and 
agreed with a good frend, who belonged to our embassy, to mect 
him at a tea-garden. I arrived sooner than my friend, who was de- 
tained by the coming of a courier, drank a glass of wine in an arbour, 
and waited forhim till dusk. Meantime, acompany of gay cheerful 
persons seated themselves in the same arbour, and covered the table 
at which I sat with various dishes which looked very tempting : there 
was, in particular, a cold partridge pie, which I should have been 
sorry to leave untouched. ‘There were, however, women in the 
company, with whom Isoon became acquainted. I was invited to 
partake with them, and found that I was in the company of officers of 
the household of great families in Vicnna, as Lobhowitz, Schwarzen- 
berg, &c. These officers furnished the table, each with drink which 
he had brought with him, andIcan bear the gentlemen testimony 
that they had made no bad choice. Among them wasaon old man 
who guessed my country, by my language, and told me that in his 
youth he had been at Dresden, as valet de chambre to a gentleman. 
Among many other ancedotes, he told me that his master had fallen 
in love with a young Countess, who was most strictly watched by 
across old husband. ‘The lovers were perfectly agreed, but it was 
almost impossible for them to have a tte atete. A window be- 
longing to the Countess had, tadced, been quite convenicntly arranged 
by the chambermaid to get in by, but the sentinels of Count Ru- 
towsky close by, who bad this window before them, had rendered this 
way impassitble, ait length his master, a cunning Savoyard, had 
thought of a good eapedicnt. He, the valet de chambre, was ordered 
to disguise himself, to steal by night to the sentinels, and by the trick 
with the stone to draw them quite aside, while his master slipped 
through the window so quickly, that the grenadiers, whose attention 
was engrossed by the stone, did not perceive it. [lis master remained 
concealed in the house two days, and was let out on the third, dis- 
cuised in a female dress, by the lady’s maid.” 
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THE LAST SUPPER, 
AS PAINTED BY LEONARDI DA VINCI. 


9 IS he—-that dreadful conflict of the soul 
Bespeaks the “ Maa of Sorsows”—on bis brow 

The deep dejection of his heart is stamped. 

We see the troubled spiiit, and to him, 

Th’ Omniscient, is the aggravated woe, 

The daily death torehnowledye has assigned. 

No dark mysterious uttering—-no veal 

Obscured the dive prediction—theu he spake 

Without a parable, distmet and clear, 

And thus the world’s Repeemenr testified — 

«* One whom T called and trasted shall betray.” 

Oh! in the * many sorrows” he codured 

Ja grief’s acquaintance, and of man misprized, 

No deeper anguish ever wrnug his breast 

Than tois dishcnouriug treachery most foul. 

No! not that after travail of bis sonl, 

When from urs brow the bloody drops that ran 

Proclamed the stripe was buman—when trom Heaven 

Commissione«, angels strengthened and upheld; 

When, pondering on his voluutary task, 

He, for a momeat, shuddered and recoiled, 

And prayed iv #gony the “ cup might pays.” 

No! not the bitter wsults malice heaped, 

The mockery, the scourge, the thorned erown, 

The foul inspersion, and the taunting gibe, 

Nor yet when nailed to that “ accursed tree,” 

Aud pain extorted accent of despair* ; 

Not ali could wouna like that dark trarror’s kiss. 

And it may cause a bhish for inman pride, 

A tear for human weakness, to reflect 

Not oae among these few beloved and chesen, 

OF tbose who Lere surtound their troubled Lord, 

And pledge their faith, aye even unto death , 

Of them, whose features ayonized, whose hauds 

Uplifted, now repalse the iajurions thought, 

And, with impatient cagerness, demand 

“ Lord, isit 7” Not one alas! was found 

In peril’s hour, his Master ta console! 


Then failed their vanated constancy—they fled ; 
Yer fled they not for ever, nor forsook 
The charge entrusted; suflerings wel) atoned 
This sad defection—tuen’s the martyr’s crown, 
Aud their blood sealed the sacred traths they taught. 
And weil, Leonardo, has thy skilfal hand 
Thine own sublime conceptions realized! 
We seem spectators of this awful scene, 
\ad fee! our faith, our prety renewed, 


“ Ki, Eli,” &e. 
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E’en he, perhaps, to whom the sacred page 

Is Jeast familiar, who but feebly knows 

The work of his redemption, here may see 

One mighty effort of that generons breast 
Which “ bled and agonized, and died” for him 
(Nor deem the thought too fanciful) e’en he 
May feel the simple eloquence that speaks 

To every troubled lineament he views, 

Whose heart the pulpit has assailed in vain. 


There is a moral too in that dark brow 
Which shews the apostate Judas—the disdain 
His lip may wear, and the contempt his eye. 
Soon shall those lips with curses imprecate 
His own destruction, and those eyes shall loathe 
The wages of his soul—the “ price of blood!” 


Is there a face indeed bat rightly read 
Conveys « lesson to the pious mind ? 
Whoe'’er thou art, not unimproved depart ; 
Feast not the eye of taste alone, nor point 
The finger of the connoisseur, and then 
Forget thou art a Christian ; know ’twas here 
The holy eucharist was first ordained, 
I ask no feeling of idolatry : 
Remember bim who died—who lives for thee. 


SONG. 


ES! we may twine with rosy wreath 
The cup that’s brimmed with care, 

And on the bitter draught beneath 
Are shadows bright and fair. 

And we may deck the face in smiles, 
To hide the wounded heart; 

And seek from scenes where mirth beguiles, 
A repite from its smart. 

And we may slight the besom friend, 
That smites us when we sin, 

And every hour in follies spend, 
‘To drown the voice within. 

But still the flowers can ne’er remove 
The bitter draughts below ; 

And stil the wounded heart will prove 
That langhter cures pot woe. 

And conscience, though o’erpowered fong, 
And seems to slumber now, 

Like Sinai’s trumpet waxing strong, 
Will force the wretch to bow, 


IMPROMPTU. 


‘VE beard “ nine tailors make a mao,” 
Aud if report's no rasler, 
I've also heard (deny who can) 
Ten dandies make a tailor. 





CAROLINE. 














